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‘I shail never envy the honours which witand learning bestow in any other caus 


e, if 1 can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 


OFFICE, 45, Chestnut-street. 
Price Two Dollars and fifty cents, payable in advance. Un- 
paid letters not taken from the post-office.’ 


The following poem was probably written in the time of the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, and certainly possesses a due por- 
tion of the spirit of the age. Where it has lain ever since, we 
are not informed, but it came to usa few days ago through 
the post office. Its publication would not have suited the taste 
of our Puritanic ancestors, but in these more enlightened and 
liberal days it may be done at least with impunity. It should 
be stated that the graves of two or three Regicides, or Judges 
of King Charles the First, are still designated by rough and un- 
couth’ stones, in what was formerly the burying ground in this 
city, on the upper green, or public square.—Connecticut Au- 
rora, 


THE GRAVES OF THE REGICIDES. 


I looked on each sepulchral stone 
Of those assassin-saints of yore, 
Whose hands had overturned a throne, 
Wet with a martyr’d monarch’s gore. 


1 marked that each sepulchral stone, 
And every funeral fragment there, 
Had into crumbling ruin grown, 
And had an old and death-like air. 


And still above that blighted spot 
The grassy turf had ceased to wave, 
Where their polluted ashes rot, 
Unworthy of a greener grave. 


That look brought mournfulness,—’twas deep,— 
Yet not for them could I deplore,— 

Ah! for the dead how can we weep, 
Who gave such cause of grief before. 


Loathed by themselves and fellow men, 
in vain from torturing thought they fled 
For refuge to the rocky den, 
The desert and the mountain head. 


Vain were the bitter tears they shed, 

in vain they wearied heaven with prayer; 
The curse of Cain was on their head, 

To wander ever and despair. 


Their death-hour heard no loud lament, 
No kindred wailed their parting soul, 
No mourners to their burial went, ° 
For them was knelled no holy knoll. 


And here forever shall they reap, 

Their harvest of eternal scorn, ° 
And detestation just as deep, 

Oh, woe to thein that they were born! 


By ages curs’d, who knew them not, 
Forgotten they shall never be, 
While in this execrated spot 


They fester in their infamy. CAVALIER. 


— 


{For the Philadelphia Album. } : 
The following is one of the best things of a similar 
character that we have ever met with. 
AN ESSAY ON DANCING. 


*: To every thing there is a season, a time to weep, 


and a-time to laugh, a time to mourn, and a time to 
dance.” The wise prophet Jeremiah lamented that 
the joy of his heart'had ceased, and his dance was 
turned into mourning.” David praised God that he 
had ** turned his mourning into dancing, and had put 
eff his sackcloth and had girded him with gladness.” 
The father of the prodigal son, on his return to his 


duty, ordered his servants ‘to bring forth the best 


robe and to put it on him, and to puta ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet, and to bring hither the 


merry,” and they began to be merry, “ with music 
and dancing;” and this was approved by him “ who 
hateth sin and cannot look upon it but with abhor- 
rence.” Whether it be a religious dance or a dance 
of amusement, it is referable to the same principle, a 
pleasurable and joyous sensation derived from certain 
movemeuts of the body, corresponding with the in- 
flections of music. The introduction of dancing into 
churches by Ecclesiastics, was no doubt a perversion 
of these authorities, and it was against that kind of 
abuse that St. Augustine declaimed. The mistake 


| Originated in accounting that which was in fact a 


mere animal gratification a devotional exercise. But 
rejecting it in the one point of view had no tendency 
to impugn it in the other; all civilized nations have 
included it among the favourite arts of refinement. 
Homer, the father of poetry, celebrated it as a twin- 
sister of his art, Thessalian statues were erected to 
individuals who added to it new graces; the stern 
Lacedemonians encouraged it as a pleasing mode of 
assuaging the asperities of the nation; Hesiod was 
not too learned to eulogize it, nor Socrates too grave 
to admire and to practise it. In more modern times 
it has had distinguished advocates. Addison the 
great master of piety and of morals, has uniformly 
defended it in the chaste pages of the Spectator.. The 
amiable and virtuous Thompson has not forgotten, 
in his delicious strains—., . 
‘“‘ The dance along the lighted dome.” 

Akenside, Montgomery, and hundreds of others, 
whose valuable precepts have been adorned by cor- 
responding practices, have indulged their muses in 
commending 

‘“ The charms of music, arid respondent dance,” 


There. is in the organic structure of mankind, a 
sense as distinct as sight or hearing, or smell or taste, 
awoke by the sounds of music; and that sense can 
only be gratified by a movement of the body echoing 
to the sound. It is a distinct faculty, no doubt in- 
tended by nature’s god to be indulged. Different 
tones produce different effects, and these are felt less 
or more by different individuals according to their 
peculiar organization. Sacred music falls upon the 
heart with a soothing power, and produces devotion- 
al feeling; lively strains,“‘ thrill through the nerves,” 
and invite a corresponding motion of the body. If 
the invitation be refused and entire sense remains 
ungratified for ever, and this would contradict a posi- 
tion infallibly true, that ‘‘ nothing was made in vain.” 
A sublime prospect, a varied landscape, a stupendous 
cataract, excites in the spectator peculiar emotions, 
which never could have been experienced but from 


the view of such objects. The mellifluous strains of 


pastoral verse, the sprightly wit and humour of well 
directed conversation, diffuse a pleasing influence 
over the mind, and excite a distinct sensation which 
nothing else could produce. These are idle amuse- 


fatted calfand Kall it,” and said, * let us eat and be | ments, and pertain exclusively to our personal grati- 


4 


fication, yet they are universally enjoyed, and by 
none accounted sinful. Do not the pleasures of the 
dance spring from similar sources, and equally inno- 
cent analogies, and why should the one be condemn- 
ed and proscribed, andthe others not? 


We know and feel that the various strains of music 
excite sensations corresponding with the different 
tones, and that the feeling thus excited is gratified 
by a movement of: the body in the dance. It is the 
harmony thus produced between the motion and the 
music that constitutes the pleasure. Is the sensa- 
tion produced by music sinful? If not—how can dan- 
cing be so, which is but an echoing of the sound? 
Poetry acts according to its subject, and the measure 
of its verse. Views and prospects according to their 
kind. Is the sensation excited by their indulgence 


sinful? if not, why is dancing which proceeds from | 


the operation of similar principles? The degree of 


| gratification in these various modes of enjoyment 


must be different in different persons. This grows 
out of the constitutional structure of the individual; 


one has no taste for painting, another for poetry, one” 


for music and another for dancing. But the same 
difference exists in the gratification of the outward 
senses. What is delicious to one is often offensive 
to another. That we cannot trace the pleasurable 
sensations of dancing to their source, and explain 
their physical causes; is nothing more extraordinary 
than the fact, that we cannot unfold the mysteries of 
muscular motion, nervous affections, and innumera- 
ble other phenomina arising out of the powers and 
functions of human nature, holding a place between 
the organs of bodily sense, and the faculties of moral 
perceptions. But this has no tendency to prove 
either that such sensations do not exist, or that 
in the enjoyment of them there is aught of moral 


evil. 
{Conclusion next week.} . 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LONGINUS. 


When in imagination, we retrace the weary march 
of time, we find ourselves successively in the pre- 
sence of men, whose names have descended to us eur- 
rounded with imperishable glory. The virtues and 
the deeds of those venerable personages, have, in 
every subsequent age, been fixed upon as a noble 
theme for eulogy, and fitted to employ the highest ef- 
forts of taste and genius. We love to contemplate 
their characters and pursuits. The exercise imparts 
an assimilating influence: It gives us an elevation of 
thought, and invests us with a dignity, which well ac- 
cord with the grandeur of the human mind. 

The pleasure to be derived from travelling far back 
in the history of our species, is the more. complete, 
because, as we pass along, we are presented with the 
appropriate objects of all the varieties of taste. If 
we are delighted with the melody of song, the splen- 
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dour of martial deeds, the lofty strains of eloquent, 
the refinement of philosophy, or the ingenuity of cri- 
ticiam, we may receive ample gratification by survey- 
ing the illustrious characters of antiquity. In doing 
this we shall by no means feel disposed slightly to 
pass by the celebrated Longinus. 


This distinguished person flourished about the mid- 
dle of the third cehtury. Athens and Emisa have 
contested the honor of having given him birth, but 
most authors concur in supporting the claims of the 
former. Witha view toexpand his mindand furnish 
it with every species of useful and embellishing 
knowledge, the early years of his life were devoted 
to travelling. After having made the tour of many 

countries, acquainted himself with their manners and 
institutions, mingled in the company of the learned, 
wherever he found thera, and listened with the great- 
est attention to the instructions of Amonius and Ori- 
gen, philosophers of the Academic school, he esta- 
blished himself at Athens, as a teacher of philosophy 
and rhetoric. In this profession he soon acquired 
great celebrity. At Athens he published his treatise 
on the Sublime. No sooner was this golden produc- 
tion circulated among the erudite and tasteful Greeks, 
than the reputation of its author was raised to the 
highest degree of eminence. By the almost unani- 
mous suffrage of his contemporaries, he was called to 
occupy, in the literary world, an exalted and com- 
manding position, which no man had hitherto attain- 
ed, and which was destined probably to remain with- 
out an occupant forever after. His taste was consi- 
dered as at once the most delicate and correct, and 
his judgment pronounced to be infallible. Indeed, he 
was the grand standard, by which were determined 
the beauties and the blemishes of every species of 
composition. 
» To form a just estimate of human greatness, it is 
necessary to bring under consideration its accompa- 
hying circumstances. Had the wreath which adorn- 
ed the brow of Longinus, been decreed him in an ob- 
scure village by the blind devotion of barbarians, it 
would, with justice, be regarded as of little value, 
and wholly undecisive of the worth of him, by whom 
it was worn. But the garland was presented by the 
hand of Athenians. Athens had long been the _re- 
splendent luminary which shed the light of science, 
of literature, and of refinement, upon all surrounding 
nations; and, although at the time of the great critic, 
that luminary had begun to fade, it was still the 
brightest orb above the horizon. At Athens, where 
the Fine Arts and the elegancies of life, had been 
brought to the highest state of perfection, where 
poets, inferior to none but their venerable prince, 
had invoked the muses; where the sublime doctrines 
of Socrates and Plato, had been taught, and inde- 
pendence had rung from the tongue of Demosthenes, 
Longinus rendered his name immortal. 

_Longinus was author of many works on critical 
and philosophical subjects, but with the exception of 
that on the Sublime, only a few fragments have es- 
caped the destroying hand of time. This treatise is 
a highly meritorious, rhetorical production. To main- 
tain, however, that, as an essay specifically on the 
Sublime, it is free from imperfections, cannot be done 
without palpable servility. In it we look in vain for 
those nice, logical distinctions, which the nature of 
such a work most justly demands. “True sublimity 
in discourse,” says the author, “ bears down all be- 
fore it with the rapidity and force of lightning, and 
displays, at one stroke, the collected power of ge- 
nius.” But some of the citations, which lie has made 
for the purpose of j}lustration, do by no means pos- 
sess this resiatless energy. The emotions with which 


tions, which mere elegance and beauty in writing, 
are qualified to produce. And, indeed, in the divi- 
sion of his subject, the author seems to have in view 
cll the excellencies of composition, as well those 
which only please the imagination, as those which 
strike directly to the heart with a prostrating power. 
Hence the application of tropes, a noble structure of 
the periods, and a graceful manner of expression, 
which he has ligeel among the sources of the sub- 
lime, might be ranked, more consistently, perhaps, 
with philosophicai accuracy, among the sources of the 
beautiful. For every practical purpose, however, 
the classification may be considered as sufficiently 
exact. 

The writings of Longinus evince a strong, com- 
prehensive mind, and a splendid magnificence of 
thought. They betray no faint, low, or half-formed 
ideas. All is elevated and grand. He rises to a le- 
vel with the dignity of his subject, and every sentence 
becomes polished and animated. His language is bold 
and energetic, and he possesses an admirable talent 
for adapting his style to the character of his subject. 
The rules which he has proposed for the study of mo- 
dels, he has himself exemplified with remarkable 
skill. And yet he is most remote from a servile imi- 
tator. When Longinus soars with Homer, condenses 
with Thucidides, or thunders with the orator of 
Athens, he is Longinus still. These different man- 
ners are but the adaptation of the same versatile ge- 
nius to different circumstances. 

The tone of high and masculine eloquence, which 
characterizes the treatise on the Sublime, has, -by 
some critics, been assumed as the ground on which 
to depreciate the merit of that production. But the 
warmth and softness of the manner, were demanded 
by the elevation of the subject,and by the object pro- 
posed to be accomplished. Had the author, like 
Aristotle, amused his genius in the regions of abstruse 
speculations, and affected a style dry and unadorned, 
the soul of this masterly treatise, that living princi- 
ple which pervades the work, and which elevates and 
kindles the mind of the reader, preparing him to 
pour forth a stream of bold aad vigorous thoughts in 
a perspicuous and manly style, would have been 
wanting. Indeed, the very quality, which by some 
is made the great objection to the work, appears to 
possess strong claims to be regarded in a practical 
point of view as one of its highest excellencies. 

While Longinus was pursuing his bright career at 
Athens, he received an invitation from the celebrated 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, to make her palace his 
residence, and to become a preceptor to her and her 
sons in Grecian literature. This invitation he ac- 
cepted. From the capacity of a teacher he soon rose 
to fill the chair of Secretary of State, and at length, 
became one of the most influential counsellors of the 
throne. . In this situation the high and sacred princi- 
ples of liberty, which he ever cherished with enthusi- 
asm, and which, at the close of his treatise on the su- 
blime, he has most fully exhibited, in a very elegant 
description of the happy influence exerted by a re- 
publican form of government on the promotion of ge- 
nius, enjoyed an ample field.for action. At his recom- 
mendation of the measure, Zenobia declared herself 
independent of the Roman emperors; but the conse- 
quence of the declaration was the entire prostration 
of her power and glory. Aurelian marched his le- 
gions into the East, defeated her forces in the field, 
reduced her magnificent capital, and made her and 
her Secretary prisoners. The life of the fair queen 
was spared; but upou the devoted head of Longinus, 
was poured the vengeance of the conqueror. Amid 
the tumultuous clamors of an outrageous soldiery, on 


we rcad them, are those gentle and agreeable uaiial bag 


the one hand, and the generous sympathies of those 


who knew his worth, on the other, the accomplished 
scholar, and able statesman, was led to execution.— 
The philosophy, according to which he had formed 
the tener of his life, spoke through his dying lips and 
said :—*‘ This world is nothing but a prison; happy, 
therefore, he, who gets soonest out of it and obtaing 
his liberty!” ANTIQUS. 

[For the Philadelphia Album. } 

THE LOG CABIN. 

Amid those varied yet delightful scenes which so 
often greet the traveller who winds his way through 
the wilds of M——e; scenes far different will some. 
times open to his view, when the black and arid field 
and half burnt fence, evince bnt too plainly what ele- 
ment has there shaped its course. Atone time he 
will check the reinat the still mouldering ruins of the 
lowly cabin; at another, unconsciously urge the spur 
as he pauses beneath the scathed and seemingly tot- 
tering pines, which tower in gloom around him. The 
most memorable of these forest fires, whether we re- 
gard its extent or the amount of property consumed, 
was the one witnessed in 1825. Almost entire villa- 
ges were laid desolate, and numerous families on the 
approach of winter, were without provision and with- 


out shelter. 
In the spring following, business of importance 


rendering a journey into this quarter, in some de- 
gree necessary, at dawn J] mounted my horse and 
commenced my solitary route. ‘At twilight I had ar- 
rived within a few miles of the only house which was 
said to display in somewhat hieroglyphic characters, 
“ Tiker and Loging,” when on ascending one of the 
highest hills, a portentous cloud, “which I had watch- 
ed with some anxiety, suddenly darkened the hea- 
vens, and forbid allhope of reaching the desired 
haven in season to escape the storm. My situation 
was certainly enviable. Before me as far as the eye 
could reach lay an immense forest of dark aud na- 
ked pines, in which not a dwelling was discernable, 


none on the road. In this dilemma, like other pru- 
dent travellers, I unbuckled my fear-nought, and 
guarding the neck with an additional bandanna, 
pressed onward. I had advanced some way into the 
forest completely drenched, for the domestic fabric 
was not destitute of porosity, when on turning an an- 
gle of the road, I came to an opening evidently 
made by the hand of man. On a nearer approach, 
however, it was obvious that the labours of the hus- 
bandman had herve too participated in the general 
wreck. Innumerable cedar bands were scathed 
along, some of them bearing the impress of the 
axe, and here too were the remains of what was 
once a dwelling. So many melancholy associations 
were awakened by the scene around, that I was 
hastening from the spot, when on glancing towards 
the left, I discovered to my great joy what might be 
termed an apology for a cottage. It was evidently 
inhabited; so leaping over a few windfalls that lay 
between that and the roadside, I rapped upon the 
rough slab which formed a barricado tothe only en- 
trance. Inamoment it was removed, and a wel- 
come given in that sweet tone which comes only from 
the lips of woman. 

The interior of this habitation I shall not particu- 
larly describe. Almost every thing even to the 
crane was of wood and coarsely wrought; but the 
whole apartment had an air of cleanliness unusve! 10 
such comfortless abodes. On entering, the most 
prominent object was a man apparently about forty, 


‘seated in an arm chair, the victim of a long and wast- 


ing sickness. Still he exhibited the remains of man- 


ly beauty; and the mild lustre of his eye, as it beam- 


and during the last hour of my journey, I had passed’ 
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ed on his wife, while she tenderly adjusted his pillow, 
spoke gratitude ‘and love. Three small boys were 
seated by his side, who arose, however, on seeing 
me, and the eldest brought forwad the bench for my 
accomodation. The exterior of the building had 
promised -so little like cgmfort within, that I had re- 
solved when alighting to resume my journey the mo- 
ment the storm would admit of it. But the interest- 
ing appearance of the whole group, the cheerful! 
blaze of the faggots, and above all, the repeated so- 
licitations to tarry till morning, induced me to be- 
come a fellow lodger. The determination made, at 
once, My wet. garments were carefully spread out, 
and such was the kindness and urbanity of the inva- 
lid, that in a few moments I was perfectly at home. 


The desolation without, and perhaps a little of that 
curiosity so characteristic of the Yankee, soon led 
me into many enquiries relative to the late fire; and 
the tale he related, especially ‘the horrors of that 
night when his own-dwelling was consumed, I heard 
with breathless attention. ‘* As to myself, ; he ob- 
served, ‘‘I could do nothing. For some time pre- 
vious I had become so emaciated by disease, that I 
was a mere skeleton; yet had it been otherwise, hu- 
ran strength could have availed but little in that sea 
of fire. In one- night the fruit of my labours was 
swallowed up, and we were thankful to escape with 
life. ‘Alas! all did not escape. Poor Gilbert, my 
eldest boy, and then our chief dependence, sunk ex- 


hausted by his exertions to save a remnant of our||' 


little property, and perished in the flames. Till that 
moment I had felt resigned to the fate which disease 
assured me was speedily to be mine. For I was sat- 
isfied that his mother and these little ones would rely 
on him for succour, after I had gone down to the 


grave. But the ways of Providence are not our} 


ways—* in the midst of his usefulness he was cut 
down,” and we were left awhile to the agony of de- 
spair. Yet the hand of God was not withdrawn; and 
confident I am, that when it is his will and pleasure 
to remove me from this helpless family, ‘he will 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb.” ‘But father,” 
said one of the boys, who with himself had been a si- 
lent listener, “* said‘ we should all see brother 
Gilbert again.” Again! yes my child, I trust we 
shall again meet where there will be no more sorrow 
nor parting.” 

In the meanwhile his wife, who had manifested all 
tle mother at the mention of Gilbert’s name, had 
drawn out a neat pine table and arranged it for the 
evening meal. In a few moments she announced 
that all was ready, and on turning round J saw in 
truth that want was an inmate there. For six of us 
who were to partake, there was but one small loaf, 
some water and three brook trout. My appetite, 
generally good, was greatly increased by the 
nde, and would hardly have been satisfied with all 
that was now before me. But when I saw the fee- 
ble and emaciated father, and the wishful eyes and 
wan countenances of the children, it was too much 
even for my stoicism. I merely tasted, pleading in- 
disposition as the reason, and-enjoyed the purer sat- 
asfaction of seeing it distributed among themselves. 
lt was not long before all that the board contained 
was entirely consumed; and it was obvious, though 
many a glance was given at the closet, and then at 
_ the mother, that no more for the’ present. would sup- 
ply its place. Im truth there was no more. The 
eyes of the parents. met, and J saw that there was a 
tear in each. But: the father hastily brushed his 
away, and bowing his‘head, we arose for the perfor- 
mance of the remaining duties. Placing one of his 


trembling hands upon the table for suppost, he Paue- 


ed awhile as if aaidued by the presence of that Be- 
ing whom he was about to address—then elevating 
the other, he exclaimed—* Parent of goodness! 
Day by day we see thy liberal gifts. Day by day 
thou feedest us with food convenient for us. Make 
us sensible of our dependant state; and may our 
hearts flow with gratitude to thee the Giver. 

The tone, the fervour, with which he uttered this 
prayer of thankfulness, evinced so much of the hum- 
ble and sincere follower of Christ; so much devotion 
gratitude, and love, that my feelings were excited 
even to tears. What a beautiful picture of resigna- 
tion and acquiescence to the Divine will! Here was 
orfe who had been acquainted with grief, and 
had himself 

Been hit by the archer;— 

Yet in all he uttered that evening there was no 
whisper of complaint, no sigh of despondency. And 
the bible that lay near him had effected this. In his 
long sickness he had fondly hung over the inspired 
page, and the promises it contained had proved con- 
solatary in his darkest hours, and enabled him at last 
to triumph over calamity. Ye who blest with a com- 
petency yet murmur at your lot—ye who daily ban- 
quet on the luxuries of every climate, yet scarce hold 
in remembrance the source whence these blessings 
flow—visit the cabin of Gilbert Grey. 

_ Bloomfield, Me. 


MISCELLANY. 


CONFESSION OF THE PRINTER’S DEVIL. 
Exasperated beyond measure at the cacotypical ap- 
pearance of our columns at divers times, we deter- 


mined to investigate the subject and detect the author || 


of those enormities, which have so frequently ruffled 
our editorial complacency. As our readers may sup- 
pose, the devil, (we mean our devil) was at the bot- 
tom of all. We arrested his -imp-ship yesterday 
evening on his transit from above to below, and drag- 
ged him into our presence-chamber. While we were 
considering what sort of punishment we should inflict, 
he pleaded most diabolically for mercy, and promised 
to make a full confession of his misdeeds, on condition 
of being spared. 

His “ confessions” were curious enough; it seems 
that although a Lucifer (a bringer of light) his plea- 
sure is to create obscurity by the perversion of letters. 
In his evil ways he has put out ¢’s, and banished e’s, 
he has turned wu, dear reader, topsey-turvy, and has 
committed all sorts of assault and battery upon 6’s, 
notwithstanding they left their “honied sweetness” 
ipon the lip of the Theban Pindar. He is a perfect 
metamorphoser; only think of his converting a pea (p) 
into a queu (q), and making tea (t) of the sea(c). His |} 
justification was the most unblushing thing we ever 
heard. It seems he is a wag, and must have his joke, 
and he insists that we throw temptation in his way 
by our problematical chirography. We took up his 
errors seriatim.—We stated, or rather meant to state, 
some time since, that Bishop somebody had gone to 
Rome, in hopes of obtaining a Cardinal’s hat. This, 
every body would have understood, but our mischiey- 
ous mqr-tert changed the A into a c, and our readers 
were in amazement that a Bishop ‘should go all the 
way to Rome after a cat—‘ what, in the name of 
wonder, does a bishop want of a cat’? Our devil 
laughed in his sleeve, (which by the way is none of 
the largest, and so he must have had rather a smal] 
laugh) and the wonder passed over. Shortly after- 


and sarcastic ducks had formed themselves into an 
association, or whether there was some new inven- 
tion whereby a man could take a ducking and yet 
remain dry. The devil had his laugh. 

Three or four days ago, it was stated that Lord 
Clarendon’s dairy (diary) was in the press! Another 
diabolical grin. Last summer our columns stated 
that the navy-board had appointed a day for the ez- 
termination (examination) of midshipmen! A general 
stare from the people, ond the sleeve of the imp again 
in requisition. 

One of our advertisers deals j m carpeting, &c.— 
behold, one morning, he advertised bugs (rugs) for 
sale, and came down to give the clerk a ferocious 
scolding. The imp shrugged his Tartarean ehout- 
ders and said nothing. 


SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS. 
In-an old magazine, printed about the year 1789, 
the writer, speaking of persons whose babit it was to 
resort to the various tea gardens near London, on a 


these he considers not one would go away without 
having spent 2s 6d, and consequently the sum of 
25,0007. would have been spent in the course of the 
day, by this number of persons. Twenty-five thou- 
sand multiplied by the number of Sundays in the year, 
gives, as the annual consumption of that day of rest, 
the immense sum of 1,300,000/. The writer also 
takes upon himself to calculate the remaining situa- 
tion of those persons as follows: sober, 50,000; in high 
glee, 90,000; drunkish, 30,000; staggering tipsy, 
10,000; muzzy, 15,000; dead drunk, 5,000: total— 
200,000:-— London paper. 


Genealogy Exceliently Deduced.—We have heard 
of a singular bet lately won by a Mr. Brown, a great 
genealogist. Mr. Brown undertook to prove that he 
had lineally descended from King Jeremiah, as thus: 

King Jeremiah (said he) might be easily corrupted 
into Jeremiah King; Jeremiah King into Jerry King; 
Jerry King into Gri King; Gri King into Cirkin; Gir- 
kin into Pickled Cucumber; Pickled Cucumber into 
Mango; Mango into Mungo; and Mungo into Black 
Man—which Mr. Brown was! 


LINES—sy HENRY NEELE. 


Bliss is so brief and fragile, it departs 
Ere pop and pride can to its level how: 
Beloved! happiness, like ours, cold hearts 
And proud unbending spirits never know. 


Life’s dearest joys, like sweetest scented flowers, 
Blow best in lowly places; there they group 
_In safety, there they court the smiling hours; 

And they who wish to gather them must stoop. 


‘Good Advice.—It has been. said that the best way 


|to deal with those that slander ‘your character, or 


misrepresent your favourite tenets, is not to notice 
them. Nine times in ten they will die much quicker 
than you can kill them. Indeed to notice them 
strongly implies, that yous attach some to 
their opinion. | 


Paulinus, when informed that the Goths had sack- 
ed Nela, and plundered him of all he’had, lifted up 
his eyes to heaven, and said, “ Lord, thou knowest 
where I have laid up my treasure.” 


Love.—A young lady telling an old gentleman that 
she was in love with his estate. “Take it, madam,” 
says he,” and then you will possess two-thirds of me 
—for my mind you have already—and my whole be- 


wards appeared a notice of the Dry Dock Company, ne. consists but of mind, person, and estate.” “O 


[an excellent, and praise-worthy institution ,] and be- 
hold! the dock was changed into a duck, and the 
whole town was debating whether a parcel of dry 


then,” rejoined the juvenile fair, “it would be very 
unreasonable, sir, torob you of all three.—Pray keep 
your person for yourself. ” 


Sunday, calculates them to amount to°200,000. Of - 
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ORIGINAL. 


SKARA GLEN. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


By the late Judge Brackenridge. 
’Tis not the sloping of the hill, 

Or gush of fountain murm’ring still, 
Or break, or bank, or shades of wood, 
Above, that crowns the humble flood, 
That gives enchantment to the scene, 
And makes the bliss of Skara Glen. 


Nor hamlet is it, that alone, 


Where ev’zy touch of taste is shown, 
Or garden fragrance, or the mead, 
Or field such as the rural need, 


Creates me pleasure at the sce 


ne, 


And makes the joy of Skara Glen. 


Nor music of the chord or tongue, 


The sweet simplicity of song, 
"Of plaintive or of gayer air, 


with that nation. The following sentiments 
amicable treaties between nations commercial 
ly important to each other, are essentially cor- 
rect and by no means common place. 


‘«‘ The radical principle of all commercial in- 
tercourse between independent nations, is the 
mutual interest of both parties. It is the vital 
spirit of trade itself; nor can it be reconciled 


human society, that any traffic should long be 
willingly pursued, of which all the advantages 
are on one side, and all the burdens on the 
other, Treaties of Commerce have been found 
by experience, to be among the most effective 
instruments for promoting peace and harmony 
between nations whose interests, exclusively 
considered on either side, are brought into fre- 
quent collisions by competition. In framing 
such treaties, it is the duty of each party, not 
simply to urge with unyielding pertinacity that 
which suits its own interest, but to concede 


est of the other - To accomplish this, little 
more is generally required than a simple ob- 


brought forward to illustrate the necessity of 


to the nature of man, or to the primary laws of 


liberally to that which is adapted to the inter-. 


That wraps my meditation there, 
And is the magic of the scene, 
Enchanting me at Skara Glen. 


All these delight the sense in turn, 
Of those that smile or those that mourn, 
And wakes or sodthes to pleasing thrill, 
Emotions of the heart and will, 
-In this romantic little scene, 
That nature shows at Skara Glen. 


But friendship here chief makes me glad 
So cheering to a heart grown sad, 

The consolation of life’s ray, 

Now verging to the setting day; 

This is the charm that gilds the scene, 
And makes the bliss of Skara Glen. 


servance of the rule of reciprocity, and, were 
it possible for the statement of one nation, by 
stratagem and management, to obtain from the 
weakness or ignorance of another, an over- 
reaching treaty, such a compact would prove 
an incentive to war rather than a bond of 
peace.”’ 


The question respecting the British colonia} 
settlements, is handled with deliberation and 
ecandour. We think Mr. Adams is mistaken 
however in asserting that no loss has been oc- 
casioned by these ports being closed against 
American vessels. If it is a matter of'so little 
importance as the President intimates, what 
necessity is there for agitating the policy of 
conciliation towards the British Parliament.— 
Weare fully convinced that no dignity or self 
respect on the part of the United States, should 
be expended in any negociation which would 


=. | tend to facilitate this object, but we are at the 


same time convinced that it was not discern- 


#--= | ing policy on the part of our president, which 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1827., 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

This important document has doubtless been 
perused ere this by all who take an interest in 
the welfare of the country. It embraces a 
wide field for speculation, and treats of many 
matters intrinsically valuable to the policies of 
the national government. Of its merits, as a 
presidential paper, when contrasted with pre- 
ceding messages, we will not pretend to speak. 
Mr. Adams has ever been considered a‘man of 
splendid intellectual endowments, and inti- 
mately acquainted with diplomatic and legis- 
lative acquiremeats, Much, therefore, is ex- 
pected from him, and on more than one occa- 
sion, such expectations have been a 


adequatel 
realized. After presenting a cheering violate 


of the health, wealth and prosperity of our 
country during the past year, the message thus 
proceeds: 
“To preserve, to.improve, and to pe 
ate, the sources, and in their 
fective channels, the streams, which contri- 
bute to the public weal, is the purpose for 
which Government was instituted. Objects 
of deep importance to the welfare of the 
nion are constantly recurring, to demand the 
alteration of the Federal Legislature; and they 
call with accumulated intérest, at the first 
meeting of the two Houses, after their periodi- 
cal renovation. To present to their conside- 
ration, from time to time; subjects in which 
the interests of the nation are most deeply in- 
volved, and for the regulation of which the le- 
gislative willis alone competent, pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, to the perform- 
ance of which the first meeting of the new 
Cougress iS & peried eminently a propriate, 
and which it is now my purpose to discharge.” 
Mr. Adams then speaks of our relations with 
Great Britain, and finds cause for congratula- 


tion at the pleasant aspect of our intimacy 


was the original cause of the embargo'exercised 
towards American vessels. The message con- 
tains a few appropriate observations relative 
to the claims preferred by American citizens 
aud acknowledged to be just on the part of the 
French government. ‘The treaties and amica- 
ble arrangements which have been entered into 
with Sweden, Russia, &c. have been renewed 
under flattering advantages. Mr Adams’ state- 
ments respecting the revenues of the past 
ycars, the liquidation of a portion of the pub- 
lic debt, and his calculations in reference to 
the revenues and expenditures of the forth- 
coming season are clear ‘and concise. The 
cause of Greece receives a passing tribute of 
sympathy; great economy is recommended in 
the application of the public funds; the present 
condition of the army is alluded to in a proper 
manner, and an account of the surveys for pub- 
lic roads, canals, &c. devised by the last con- 
gress, given in with accompanying documents, 
and such observations as should proceed from 
the pen of a judicious and dignified chief ma- 
gistrate. The subjects of fortifications on the 
coasts and harbours of the United States, the 
Navy, the Army, the Post-office Department, 
Public Lands, and other matters of minor con- 
sequence, severally receive a proper portion 
of attention,and are spoken of with a dis- 
passionate and expansive judgment. To be 
sure there are several subjects which we 
had considered of much magnitude that do 
not receive that attention which their vi- 
tal importance deserved. American Manu- 
factures, should have been assigned a station 
in this paper paramount to most other matters; 
the Tariff and internal improvement, should 
not have been altogether slighted, and the af- 
fair relative to the Panama Mission might have 
been explained more conclusively. The style 
in which the spe is written is excellent, 
and in its general construction and character, 
we are inclined to think it cannot but reflect 


credit upon the country, and him who has been | 


chosen to express such opinions at the com- 
mencement of every ccnzressional session, as 
shall most conduce to the interests of our na- 
tional advancement and glory. 


THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

The contrast which is held up between the 
President’s Message and that of Governor 
Shulze, is not likely to shed much lustre upon 
the production of the latter magistrate. Still 
his state paper is clear-sighted, capable and in- 
timately associated with our domestic inter- 
ests. The topics which have demanded most 
of his attention, are those which have been so 
widely discussed throughout the country of 
late years, Domestic Manufacturés and Inter- 
nalImprovement. The statements of the pro- 
gress of these important matters are brief and 
explicit, but not intermingled with so many 
personal observations as might have been ex- 
pected from Mr. Shulze upon the present occa- 
Our contracted limits preclude the pos- 
sibilty of giving even an abstract of this docu- 
ment,and we are necessarily compelled to render 
the atticle as limited as possible. The Assem- 
bly is referred to some opinions expressed in 
the last message respecting the system of in- 
ternal improvement, as no change has occur 
red in the seutiments of the Governor relative 
to this interesting subject. ‘The Union Canal 
will be completed early in the ensuing spring, 
and the whole line of the Pennsylvania Canal 
has been contracted for. We subjoiu the fol- 
lowing correct remarks because we consider 
them more generally interesting than many 
larger portions of this address: 


“It has been said, and the truth cannot be 
too often repeated, that in cultivating her own 
cardinal interests, Pennsylvania is promoting 
also the welfare of the other states. ‘The 
strength of this union depends in no mean re- 
spect, upon the capacity of the several states 
to supply each others wants, and the inter- 
course of kindness and good offices which its 
free exercise will produce. Pennsylvania, rich 
in coal and iron, producing in abundance food 
for man, and provided by the bounty of Yrovi- 
dence, with numerous streams of water, afford- 
ing the elemental power to set machinery in 
motion, seems destined to contribute a consi- 
derable part of her quota, towards the general 
welfare, by the fruits of industry skillfully ap- 
plied to manufactures. The maintenance of 
her relative rank and her ability to uphold that 
union upon which our peace and happiness so 
much depend, is therefore, inseparably con- 
nected with internal improvement and Ameri- 
can manufactures. It is satisfactory to observe, 
that justly appreciating her interests and her 
duty, she has spared no exertion to promote 
the one and fuliil the other, in a manner wor- 
thy of her character and standing.” 

To enact such laws as will bring these ad- 
vantages intoa most profitable acquisition, is 
strenuously recommended to the legislature.—— 
Early next summer a sloop navigation will be 
opened between the Chesapeake and Delaware, 
by the joint combination of the United States’ 
Government, and those of Delaware, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. ‘The important usefulness 
of a Breakwater at the mouthof the Delaware 
is properly suggested. An alteration, or ra- 
ther an improvement on the alteration of the 
judiciary system of 1826, is proposed. An im- 
provement on the Intestate laws, and those re- 
specting the Orphans’ Court, is respectfully al- 
luded to. A change is recommended in grant- 
Ling the licences of Hawkers and Pedlars. The 
settlement respecting the account arising out 
of the late war, between the United States and 
Pennsylvania, has been laid before the legisla- 
ture. The last loan authorised by the act of 
assembly, has been taken by the bank of Penn- 
sylvania at the rate of per centage more profit- 
able to the Commonwealth than any which has 
been hitherto made. Thecompliments enjoin- 
ed upon the Governor to be presented to Mr. 
Carroll of Tennessee, have been tendered to 
that distinguished geftleman in a flattering 
manner. The subject of education among the 


poor has been favourably agitated by Mr. 


sion. 


and laudable. 


Shulze, who proposes to the assembly such en- 
actments during the ensuing legislative |a- 
bours as shall seem to them most appropriate 
The message concludes with 
this topic, It js in short a brief exposure of 
the state of our wants and resources, written 
in a perspicuous and comprehensive manner, 
and calculated tobe readily understood and ap- 
preciated by the humblest individual in the 
community. 


— 


BEGINNING THE WORLD. 


There is nothing that distracts the slumbers 
of a young man so much as setting up business, 
Beginning the world brings with it many seri. 
ous thoughts.—The hopes-of success, the fears 
of disaster, the ligaments of tenderness; the 
feelings of rivalry, all work deeply upon the 
youthful mind, and render its nights restless 
and uneasy. ‘There are some tempers howey. 
er, that are eternally delighted with what may 
be called beginning the world. I knew a mai 
who began life haifa dozen times in the course 
of a few years, and each time with a different 
set of rules. He had been every thing fora 
time but nothing long. In consequence he was 
Sag devil, and will very hkely die a poor 

evil. 


There is much truth, and some point in the 
above little sketch. Beginning the world, 
choosing a profession, and choosing a wife, 
are three things connected with life, of much 
difficulty and of more importance, Young men 
seldom give either of them that deliberation 
which is their due. The happiness of this 
world, and the hopes of futurity are connect. 
ed with their decisions, whilst prosperity and 
reputation, or adversity and infamy are their 
attendant consequences. As far as regards a 
profession, a man should never be too hasty in 
his determination. Almost every individual of 
the human family has by nature a particular 
talent which when brought in requisition and 
applied to some exclusive object, cannot fail to 
be attended with commensurate success. But 
the man who vainly conceives that he can suc- 
ceed in every thing, seldom becomes emineut 
in any. It is absurd policy to commence a 
dozen projects together, or even to begin a se- 
cond befure the first has been rendered perma- 
nently successful. Franklin particularly en- 
deavoured to convince young persons of the 
necessity of forethought, integrity aud frugali- 
ty in the early career of business. was nev- 
er discouraged, says he, by the seeming magni- 
tude of my undertakings, as I have always 
thought, that one man of tolerable abilires 
may work great changes, and accomplish great 
affairs among mankind, if he first forms a good 
plan; and cutting off all amusements and em- 
ployments that would divert his attention, 
make the execution of that plan his sole study 
and business. To be sure it requires some |it- 
tle philosophy for a young man with a taste for 
pleasure, to forego all the amusements of yout! 
and health for the sake of his business or pro- 
fession, yet if he aspires to become eminent, 
such a course is actually necessary, and whilst 
we ourselves acknowledge the infallibility of 
this advice we also acknowledge our inability 
to practise it. 7 


The following, selected from the Toxen, just 
published by Zr. S. G. Goodrich of Boston, 
is one of the poems to which a prize ws 
awarded by the committee appointed for 
the purpose. 

THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 
BY N. P. WILLIS, ESQ. 
Wo for my vine clad home! 
That it should ever be so dark to me, 
With its bright threshold and its whispering 
tree! 
That I should ever come, 
Fearing the lonely echo of a tread 
Beneath the roof-tree of my glorious dead! 


Lead on! my orphan boy! 


Thy home is not so desolate to thee— 
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yer the low shiver in the linden tree, | 
May bring totheeajoy; 
But, oh, how dark is the bright home before 
thee, 
To her who with a joyous spirit bore thee! 


Lead on! for thou art now 
My sole remaining helper. God hath spoken, 
And the strong heart I lean’d upon is broken; 
And I have seen his brow, 
The forehead of my upright one, and just, . 
Trod by the hoofof battle to the dust. 


~ He will not meet thee there. 
Who blest thee at the eventide, my son; 
And when the shadows of the night steal on, 
He will not call to prayer, 
The lips that melted, giving thee 40 God, 
Are in the icy keeping of the sod! 


Aye, my own boy! thy sire 
Is with the sleepers of the valley cast, 
And the proud glory of my life hath past 
With his high glance of fire. 
Wo that the linden and the vine should bloom, 
And a just man be gather’d to the tomb! 


Why—bear them proudly, boy! 
jt is the sword he girded to his thigh— 
It is the helm he wore in victory— 
And shall we have no joy! 
For thy green vales, Oh Switzerland, he died! 
I will forget my sorrow in my pride! | 


INTEMPERANCE. 

Of al] vices in the world none is more deba- 
sing to the human intellect and to those princi- 
ples of dignity which distinguish the man from 
the brute, than intemperance. It destroys the 
bonds of consanguinity, the ties of fellewship 
between man and man all the social affec- 
tions, and every claim to virtue and principle 
which is inherent in the human bieast. It en- 
ervates the body, palsies the understanding 
and corrodes the heart. It renders its victim 
loathsome to his relatives, degraded to society, 
lost to reputation and kindred with penury and 
want. Can there be a more disgusting picture 
than man, a victim to intoxication, revelling in 
depravity, lost to reason and religion, invoking 
curses upon the heads of his family, and call- 
ing down the vengeance of heaven upon his 
own wretched and defenceless mind. By all 


with whom he was acquainted he is pitied and| 


despised, his life passes on with less notice 
than that of a dog, his name is contemned and 
his bow of recognition disregarded even by 
those who were formerly his hirelings—his 
pleasures are circumscribed by his cups, and 
his death is deemed a blessing to the family 
whose name he bears. No tear falls to bedew 
the turf that covers the swollen and disfigured 
remnants of his body—no willow hangs its 
weeping branches over his isolated grave, for 
even there the pollution of intemperance has 
thrown its memories of disgust; but as his neg- 
lected grave is pointed out to'the observation of 
the stranger, he unwillingly exclaims 


‘ Alas for the wretch who lies beneath; ° 
How awful is the drunkards death!” 


COMMON SENSE. 


a genera) but-erroneous opinion, that 
fenius and Common sense are sworn enemies, 
They must be combined, they musf-act in con- 
cert, to achieve, any thing great or gratifying. 


“They are aware of this, and they respect and 


tely upon each other. But they must be made 
friends in their early years, they must grow up 
together; common sense must direct the ener- 
ges of genius, and genius must dignify the con- 
“eptions of sense. Thus assisting and adom- 
ing each other, they shed a beautiful colour 
Upon existence, and render man ‘a jittle lower: 
than the angels.” 

The above extract contains a truth which we 
have upon more than one cccasion endeavour- 
ed to establish. It is a trite saying that in al- 
most every case, genius and common sense 
*te incompatible with each other. A thousand 


characters have been adduced to illustrate the 
matter, and a thousand essays have been writ- 


has become superfluous longer to contest, that 
where nature has lavishly endowed the mind, 
that most essential kind of knowledge ycleped 
common sense, is found in circumscribed 
bounds. The possession of that quality, which 
in the abstract signification of the term, is call- 
ed genius, is not always attended with plea- 


-|surable consequences. And if men were al. 


lowed the privilege of choosing between that 
faculty of the mind and common sense, as far 
as regarded their own possession of them, 
there are very few, even among the most cal- 
culating, who would not prefer the former.— 
Yet at the time of making this choice, there is 
scarcely one who would not readily admit the 
latter was far more conducive in their estima- 
tion to worldly enjoyment. 

What is it then connected with the posses- 
sion of genius so attractive to human nature? If 
it is admitted that common sense is more essen- 
tial to the attainment of wealth, as well as to 
that of happiness than genius, why would the 
majority of the human race prefer this quality 
to the other? The mystery is not readily ex- 
plained, We know in common with ‘others 
that there is an eccentric peculiarity about the 
possession of genius, which elicits from those 
inferior in mind, wonder as well as admiration. 
We also know that there is no unction-so flat- 
tering to the human understanding as. that 
which is elicited by the “deeds of mind.” 
These are considerations paramount in their 
attainment, to either wealth or happiness. 
Who would not rather be Napoleon divested 
of his diadem and poor as Lazarus, than Cre- 
sus with all his gold? Who would hesitate for 
an instant in exchanging the countless gems of 
Golconda for the immortality of Avon’s Bard? 
None if they possessed the faintest aspirations 
for fame and power, and he that does not has 
lost all that renders life a tempestuous longing 
after the “‘ bubbles of ambition.” 


On motion of Robt. J. Arundle, Esq. Francis 
William Hindman, was, on Saturday last, ad- 
mitted to practice as an attorney at Law in the 
District Court for the city and county of Phila 


delphia. 


THEATRICAL. 
Since our last we have been entertained with 
the performances of Mrs. Sloman, and Mrs. 
Austin. The former of these ladies has al- 
ready established her reputation as a tragic 
actress of thefirst order, Her personation of 
Isabella, in the tragedy. of that name was char- 
acterized by refinement, chastness and a con- 
ception of the character, which would not have 
discredited Mrs, Siddons. ‘The part of Isabel- 
la is fraught with scenes of the deepest sorrow, 
agony and despair, and requires an uncommon 
portion of histrionic powers for its adequate 
sustainment. In no instance however, was 
Mrs. Sloman deficient. Her form is symmet- 
rieal, her face beautiful and expressive, her 
gestures extremely appropriate and graceful, 
and her voice both powerful and melodious. 
There is an intellectual polish about. her rep- 
resentations which is truly admirable. As 
Mrs. Haller, in the Stranger, she fully equal- 
led ‘the most sanguine expectations of her 


guished performer may meet with that fashion- 
able and encouraging support to which her mer- 
its so richly entitle her. The Philadelphia la- 
dies should testify their approbation of Mrs. 
Stoman’s talents, and highly respectable char- 
acter, by attending the Theatre during her en- 
gagement. 

On Monday evening, Mrs. Austin appeared 
for the first time in. America, as Rosetta, in 
Love in a Village. ‘Fhe house was well filled, 
but many no doubt were prevented from at- 


ten upon the subject. But it is a truth that|Mrs. Knight’s in richness and power, and al- 


| Territory. 


friends, We sincerely hope that this distin-} 


ther. Mrs. Austin is a vocalist of no ordinary 
pretensions—her voice is probably superior to 


though she has not so much of that fascinating 
archness which accompanies the singing of 
the “‘ pretty broom girl,” yet there is an at- 
tractive influence in her appearance which 
cannot failto elicit admiration. Her songs 
were thrillingly and unanimously applauded 
by the audience, and the piece went off with 
unusual satisfaction. Mr. Jefferson and his 
animated daughter ‘successfully contributed 
to the support of their various situations with 
their usual exeellence.--Mrs. Sloman appear- 
ed as Belvidere last evening, and to-morrow 
night will personate the difficult.part of Jane 
Shore in the tragedy of that name. This 
evening Mrs. Austin will appear as Lucy Ber- 
tram in Guy Mannering. . 

Forrestis playing in New York. He ap- 
peared last week as Brutus in Payne’s tra- 
gedy. It wasa genuine personation. 

We learn, that near the close of the represen- 
tation of Faustus, at the Park theatre, N. York, 
on Friday evening, the rope which held a trap 
door, gave way, and precipitated Mr. Simpson, 
Mr. Barry and Mrs. Barry, fourteen feet; the 
two gentlemen were much injured by the fall, 


and Mrs, B. had her leg broken, and her ancle 


dislocated—ii is feared amputation will be ne- 
cessary. 


SUMMARY. 
The receipts into the treasury of the state, 
for the year ending Nov. 30, are $1,588,757 12; 
and the expenditures were $1,575,871 30. 


The survey of the route between the Sus- 
quehanna and the Schuylkill, through the 
counties of Lancaster and Chester, has been 
compere and pronounced well adapted to 
the Rail way proposed.. 

The amount received this year by the col- 
lector of the canal toll at Albany, is 150,244 
dollars, being. 30,000 dollars more than last 
year. 


The light house at Havre de Grace, is now 
completed. 

The Hon, Henry W. Conway, Delegate in 
Congress, from the Territory of Arkansas, 
has fallen in a duel with a gentleman of the: 


There wag a riot in Boston, on the evening of 
Wednesday last. A considerable number of 
noisy lads assembled in the north part of the 
city, and commenced a violent attack, with 
brickbats, stones and other missiles, upon a 
house of ill-fame, doing some injury. to two or 
three of its inmates. Several of the rioters 
were arrested. 


Deliberate Hanging.—A man in Hampshire 
lately took a bundle of flax to a neighbour's 
and broke it; he went to another and swingled 
it; to a third and made a rope! He went home, 
and hanged himself.—Sheffield Courant, 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

The Parliamentary Speeches of the Right 
Hon. George Canning, long announced by Mr. 
Ridgway, of as being in the press, 
are now nearly ready for publication. 


A punster hearing that a new office was cre- 
ated, under the name of Vice-Chancellor, said, 


Vices in the government,” 


The prisoners confined in Whitecross-street 
prison have been amusing themselves by a mock | 
election fora member to serve in Parliament 
for that close borough. 


We learn, by Lloyd’s List, that the Greek 
pirates continue their depredations upon Amer- 
cian commerce, 

The Algerines have sent out three or four 
small cruisers. and two or three more will soon 
be despatched. 


The ministry of England are about making a 


of Mr. Canning a pension of 400. 


The agricultural report for October, gives a 
most favourable view of the results of the har- 


vest, both in England and Scotland. 
Accounts from Manchester, report the cot- 
ton trade as exceedingly dep reat 


every day, notwitstanding the reduction of one 


‘What! have we not already a sufficiency of | 


A steam carriage is shortly to commence 
running between London and Southampton. 
Letters from Palermo, of the 10th Oct. an- 
nounce the arrival of the Duke of Buckingham, 
in his yacht; he was received by the Viceroy 
with great distinction. 

It is said that the Porte is going to recall all 
the exiled Greeks, ; 


An article appears in the French papers, da- 
ted Bucherest, Oct. 10, which states as a mea- 


given directions to the Hospodars of the two 

principalities to furnish 20,000 laste of corn,: 
10,600 oxen, 30,000 sheep, and 1,000,000 of 
piastres, within the space of five weeks, for the _ 
use of the fortresses of Danube. 

Spain.—The troubles in Spain have by no 

means ceased; and skirmishes are daily report- 

ed between the loyal and the royal troops. 


Indian Suttees.—No fewer than 572 Hindo®® 
were burnt or buried alive in the several Zilla’, 
and city courts, during the vear 1824. 

A gentleman who was last week, convicted 
in a mitigated penalty of one shilling, evinced 
his dissatisfaction at the decision of the Magis- 
trate, by paying the fine in farthings; which he 
deliberately put down one byone. 

A Portrait of Lord Cochrane has been litho- 
graphed at Paris, and is sold for the benefit of 
the Greeks. 


‘LO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ The “Harp of the Isle” is welcome. His 


ble. 


‘*‘The Hermit” is received. We have not 
yet had an opportunity to peruse it. 

“The Dream of Death” is an awful vision, 
so much so indeed that we are compelled to 
reject it! 

‘A Subscriber,” is extremely inquisitive. 
We understand our own business, and if he 
will call at: che office and make his inquiries, 
he will probably be answered more satisfac- 
torily, 

“‘ Junius” will do better in another effort. 
There are some lines in his “Sunrise” far 
above mediocrity. 

Willis.” oy. G. H.” and Sidon,” 
are received. Several valuable favours on file 
shall be immediately attended to. 

“ Oriental Pastorals, No. 4,” shall have a 
place as soon as we can conveniently. find it. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Hattonfield on the 8th inst. by the Rev. 
John Sisty, Mr. Benjamin P. Sisty, of this city, 
to Miss Louisa Hand, of the former place. 
‘On Sunday the 18th ult. by the Rev. E. S. 
Ely, Mr. William N. Allen, to Miss Jane P. 
Huat, all of this city. , 

On the 6th inst. Mr. Wm. Moore, to Miss 
Mary Ann Murphy, all of Kensington. 


In Boston, Lemuel C. Reed, of Quincy, to 
Mass Sophia Sanderson, of Weston. 

Francis Sandra, to Miss Jane Meighen. 

John Winslow, to Miss Laura Tirrell. 

| DEATHS. 

On the 10th inst. Mrs. Catharine Farley, in 
the 99th year of her age. 


On the 9th inst. after a-severe illness, Capt. 
James Stephenson, in the 60th year of his age. 
On the 9th inst, Ann, wife of Thomas Evans 
in the 46th year of herage. | 
On the samme day, Ann, wife of Samuel Fel- 
vell, in the 40th year of her age. 
On the 6th inst. at Tuckerton, N. J. Thomas 
Orsburn, aged about 77 years, a respectable 
member of Friends Society, his death was sud- 
den and distressing to his relations and friends, 
being called home to his God whilst sitting in 


proposition to parliament, to grant, the widow | meeting, having a few minutes before address- 


ed the meeting. 

In Trenton, N.J, on the 4th inst, Louisa, 
daughter of Mrs. Hannah Herbert, in the 11th 
year of her age. 

In Trenton, on the 7th inst. of dropsy in the 


brain, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Timothy 
The silk business is also becoming more dul! | Corlier in the 35th year of her age. 


In Trenton, N. J. Miss Sarah Ann Rozell, 


P 


penn yard on the price of the i only daughter of Mr. George Rozell, in the 


year of her age. 


sure of precaution, that the Grand Signior had . 


favours are always good and always accepta~ - 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


“‘ Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY. 

Your remarks on friendship, my dear Selina, are 
in the true spirit of that ennobling affection, and 
argue well for the tenderness of your heart, and the 
generosity of your sentiments; yet by many they 
would be called romantic. I am far from condemn- 
ing the enthusiasm of your feelings, it is natural to 
your age, and, I may say, to your sex in general: and 
{ am certain that you would on every occasign ect 
up to the opinions you express. It is on'y when the 
heart has been chilled by disappointment, and its sen- 
sibilities shocked by coldness and injustice, that it 
admits the maxims of worldly’caution, and substitutes 
distrust for confidence, reserve for that charming, 
and endearing frankness which is the basis and the 
bond of friendship. It was long ere experience 
could convince our friend Geraldine of the necessity 
of caution, no argument could persuade her that af- 
fvetion could be feigned, or confidence abused. I 
have often heard her declare, that the friend she 
loved, could never become cold or indifferent, that 
‘she was as much convinced of her sincerity, as of 
her own existence,” and Geraldine in reality believ- 
ed what she asserted,—Helena was her most inti- 
mate and trusted friend, they were inseparable, and 
it would have been difficult to determine which felt 
for the other the most devoted attachment; circum- 
stances conspired to render their intercourse difficult, 
even injurious, yet Helena contrived various pre- 
tences for being with her friend, and apparently 
braved every thing for her sake. Geraldine was not 
ungrateful for this attachment, and took every 
method in her power to express her grateful sense of 
such devoted friendship; to have spoken ill or slight- 
ingly of Helena, would have forfeited forever the 
esteem of Geraldine. She bore with the utmost un- 
concern, many vexatious circumstances, and repelled 
as woll as she was able the shafts of malice which 
were aimed at her peace, in consequence of Helena’s 
persevering regard; for Geraldine knew her friend to 
be worthy of her affection in most respects, and would 
not believe that she would ever prove inconstant in 
friendship, or indifferent to the fate of her chosen 
friend—but she had yet to learn that there are cir- 
cumetances which have the power to alienate affec- 
tion im some minds; and that the love which could 
brave every obstacle in adversity, might melt away 
before the garish beams of prosperity, as the glitter- 
ing icicle vanishes before the rays of the sun. Ge- 
yvaldine continues in the humble sphere assigned to 
her by: providence, but she has been forced to own, 
and keenly feel, that the boasted friendship of Helena 
waa not proof against the glitter of wealth, and the 
allurements of fashion. She had loved’ her, under 
every circumstance, either of pain or pleasure, in 
poverty and sorrow, or in prosperity. Despising the 
idle distinctions which wealth and fashion confer. she 
pities, while she laments the estrangement of her 
beloved Helena, and even now, is unwilling to ac- 
knowledge that appearances may deceive. . This ex-. 
ample my dear Selina, may serve to convince you 
that the most flattery attentions, and the most un- 
bounded professions of regard, are not always to be 
relied on, or that even if they are sincere at the time 
they ate made, it is possiile that such seeming friend- 
ship may become indifferent: much. depends on cit- 
cumstances, much more however on: the disposition; 


cannot wonder at the implicit credit which we are eo 


}tualdrums. No longer be won by faces with brain- 


many are fickle without being absolutely false. It is 


so agreeable to be beloved, so flattering to our self- 
love, and so grateful to our better feelings, that I 


ready to give to the professions of attachment, and 
those persons who are themselves most sincere, are 
the most liable to be deceived and disappointed. 
Many persons preserve the same intimacies, the same 
friendships during their lives, but it is very possible 
that no peculiar circumstances have arisen to put 
their friendship toa trial. I am firmly convinced, 
however, that there are minds capable of the most 
unwavering constancy. Judgment, 1s, no doubt, ne- 
cessary in the choice of a friend, and fancy should 
have as little as possible to do with our selec- 
tien. For my own part I think it preferable to run 
the risk of being sometimes mistaken or deceived, 
than to be always doubting and distrusting. If we 
wrap ourselves too closely in the mantle of caution, the 
cheering beams of affection will never be able to pe- 
netrate it. And if we accustom ourselves to distrust 
others, we may expect to be ourselves the object of 
distrust. At all events, my dear girl, we may be al- 
ways sincere and constant in our own attachments, 
and should we, after all, be deceived, we shall have 
the consolation of not having deserved it. Therefore 
my Selina, I will not endeavour to damp the ardour 
of your young enthusiasm, and most sincerely hope 
that experience may never have that effect. 
H. M. 
ADVICE TO THE LADIES. 

If you would be truly valuable, esteem not your- 
selves chiefly according to your money and lands, but 
on the grace of your person and minds; read a little 
more; read divinity, morality, history, innocent poe- 
try, and the lives of generous lovers. 

You dress well and have the belle air and mind; be 
as polite in your language as in your dress, and learn 
to write a neat style, | mean so as to be able to write 
on all occasions, not as scholars but as gentlewomen. 
As you are ingenious, a little application forms you 
good house-wives, but to improve the beauties of the 
mind and carriage will cost no more. Blend both ac- 
complishments together, and d not, as some, be 
mutes and statues, in company, or as others, perpe- 


less heads to them; neither mistake a low bow for 
pure good manners, nor a well drest head for quality, 
nor a fashionable coat for an estate; servile cringing 
for true love, nor a smooth tongue for sense. Above 
all, do not mistake wit for wisdom, and cast a tender 
eye on him who has steady manly virtue, and pru- 
dence in his conduct, and gives fair hopes of his mend- 
ing at heart—the main chance. | 


THE POOR SCHOLAR. 


The vernal weather, that had come so earlyin the 
year, as to induce a fear that it would not be lasting, 
seemed every day more mild and genial; and the spirit 
of beauty, that had at first ventured out over the bo- 
som of the earth with timid footsteps, was now blen- 
ding itself more boldly with the deep verdure of the 
ground, and the life of the budding trees. Some- 
thing in the air, andin the great, wide, blue, bend- 
ing arch of the unclouded sky, called upon the heart 
to come forth from the seclusion of parlour or study, 
and partake of the cheefulness of nature. . . 

We had made some short excursion together up 
the lonely glens, and over the moors, and also 
through the more thickly inhabited field-farms of 
his parish, and now the: old Minister proposed that 
we should pay a visit toa solitary hut near the head 


U 


Manse, we had not yet seen. And I was anxious 
that we should do so, as, from his conversation, | 
nderstood that we should see there a family—if so 
widow and her one son. could be called—that 
would repay us by the interest we could not fail to 
feel in their character, for the time’and toil spent on 
reaching their secluded and guarded dwelling. 

‘*The poor widow woman,” said the minister, 
‘‘who lives in the hut called Braehead, has as noble 
a soul as ever tenanted a human bosom. One earth- 
ly hope alone has she now—but I fear it never will 
be fulfilled. She is the widow of acommon cottar 
who lived and died in the hut which she and her son 
now inhabit. Herhusband was a man of little ed- 
ucation, but intelligent, even ingenious, simple, la- 
borious, and pious. His duties Jay all within a nar- 
row circle, and his temptations, it may be said, were 
few. Such asthey were, he discharged the one 
and withstood the other. Nor is there any reason 
to think, that, had they both been greater, he would 
have been found wanting. He was contented with 
meal and water all his days; and so fond of work, 
that he seemed to love the summer chiefly for the 
length of its labouring days. He had a slight geni- 
us for mechanics; and. during the long winter even- 
ings, he made many articlesofcurious workmanship, 
the sale of which added a little to the earnings of his 
severer toil. The same love of industry excited 
him from morning to night; but he had also stronger, 
tenderer, and dearer motives; for if his wife and their 
one pretty boy should outlive him, he hoped, that, 
though left poor, they would not be left in penury, 
but enabled to lead, without any additional hardships, 
the usual life, at least, of the widow and the orphans 
of honest hardworking men. Few thought much 
about Abraham Blane while he lived, except that he 
was an industrious and blameless man; but, on his 
death, it was felt that there had been something far 
more valuable in his character; and now I myself, 
who knew him well, was pleasingly surprised to 
know that he had left his widow and boy a small in- 
dependence. Then the memory of his long summer 
days, and long winter nights, all ceaselessly employ- 
ed in some kind of manual labour, dignified the low- 
ly and steadfast virtue of the unpretending and con-, 
scientious man. 

‘“‘The widow of this humble hearted and simple- 
minded man, whom we shall this forenoon visit, you 
will remember, perhaps, although then neither she 
nor her husband were much known in the parish, as 
the wife ofthe basket-maker. Her father had beena 
clergyman—but his stipend was one of the smallest 
in Scotland, and he died inextreme poverty. This, 
his only daughter, who had many fine feelings and 
deep thougts in her young, innocent and simple 
heart, was forced to become a menial servant in 4 
farm-house. There, subduing her heart to her si- 
uation, she married that inoffensive and good man; 
and all her life has been—maid, wife and widow,— 
the humblest among the humble. But you shall 
soon have an opportunity of seeing what seuee, 
what feeling, what knowledge, and what piety, may 
all live together, without their owner suspecting 
them, in the soul of the lonely widow of a Scottish 
cottar; for except that she is pious, she thinks not 
that she possesses any other treasure; and even her 
piety she regards, like a true Christian, as a gift be- 
stowed. 

“ But well worthy of esteem, and to speak in the 
language of this world’s fancies, of admiration, as 
you will think this.poor solitary widow, perhaps you 
will think such feelings bestowed even more deserv- 
edly on her only son. He isnow a boy only of mx- 


of a dell, which, although not very remote from the ||teen.years of age, butin my limited experience of 
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rife, never knew I such another. From his veriest 
infancy, he showed a singular capacity for learning; 
at seven years of age he could read, write, and was 
even an arithmetician. He seized upon books with 
the same avidity with which children in general, 
seize upon” playthings. He soon caught glimmerings 
of the meaning even of other languages; and before 
he was ten-years old, there were in his mind clear 
dawnings of the scholar, and indications not to be 
doubted of genius and, intellectual power. His 
father Was dead—but his mother, wha was ro com- 
mon woman, however common her lot, saw with 
pure delight, and with strong maternal pride, that 
God had given -her an extraordinary child to bless 
her solitary hut. She vowed to dedicate him to the 
ministry, and that all her husband had -left should be 
spent upon him, to the last farthing, to qualify him 
to be a preacher of God’s word. Sueh ambition, if 
sometimes misplaced, is almost always necessarily: 
honourable. Here it was justified vy the excelling 
talents of the boy—by his zeal for knowledge—which 
was like a fever in his blood—and by a childish 
piety, of which the simple, and eloquent, and beauti- 
ful expressions have more than once made me shed 
tears. But let us leave the Manse, and walk to 
Braehead. The sunshine is precious at this early 
season; let us enjoy it while it smiles’!’ 

We crossed a few fields—a few coppice woods, an 
extensive sheep-pasture, and then found ourselves 
on the edge of a moorland. Keeping the shelving 
heather ridge of hills above us, we gently descended 
into a narrow rushy glen, without any thing that 
could be called a stream, but here and there 
crossed and intersected by various runlets. Soon 
all cultivation ceased, and no houses were to be seen. 
Had the glen been a long one, it would have seemed 
desolate, but on turning rounda little green mount 
that ran almost across it, we saw at once an endto 
our walk, and one hut, with a peat-stack close to it, 
and one or two elder, or, as we call them;in Scotland, 
bourtrie-bushes, at the low gable-end. A little 
smoke seemed to tinge the air over the roof uncer- 
tainly—but except in that, there was nothing to tell 
that hut was inhabited. . A few sheep lying near it, 
and asingle cow of the small hill-breed, seemed to 
appertain to the hut, and acircular wall behind it 
apparently enclosed a garden. We sat down togeth- 
eron one of these large mossy stones that often lie 
among the smooth green pastoral hills, like the re- 
lics of some building utterly decayed—and my vene- 
rable friend, whose solemn voice was indeed pleasant 
inthis quiet solitude, continued the simple history of 
the Poor Scholar. ais 


“ At schocl he soon outstripped all the other boys, 
but no desire of superiority. over his companions 
seemed to actuate him—it was then pure native love 
of knowledge. Gentle as a-lamb, but happy as a 
lark, the very wildest of them all loved Isaac Blane. 
He procured a Hebrew Bible anda Greek Testament, 
both of which he taught himselfto read. It was 
more than affecting—it was sublime and awful to sce 
ihe solitary boy sitting by himself on the braes shed- 
dwg tears over the mysteries of ‘the Christian faith. 

His mother’s heart burned within her towards 
herson; and if it was pride, you will allow that itwas 
Pnde of divine origin. She appeared with him-in 
the kirk every Sabbath, dressed not ostentatiously, 


but still ina way thatshowed she intended him not | 


fora life-of manuel ‘labour. Perhaps at first, some 
bave thought that she was too proud of him; but that 
was a suggestion not to be cherished, for all acknow-. 
ledged that he was sure to prove an honour to the pa- 
sh in which he was born. She often brought him 


to the Manse, and earth did not contain a happier 
creature than her, when her boy answered all my 
questions, and modestly made his own simple, yet 
wise remarks on the sacred subjects gradually un- 


folding before his understanding and his heart. 
‘ [Conclusion next week.] 


HINTS ON CONVERSATION. | 


It is our wish to see the conversation of well bred 
women rescued from vapid common place, from unin- 
teresting tattle, from trite and hackneyed communi- 
cations, from frivolous earnestness, from false sensi- 
bility, from a warm interest about things of no mo- 
ment; and an indifference to topics the most important 
from a cold vanity, from the overflowings of an en- 
gaging flattery, and from all the factitious manners 
of artificial intercourse. We do wish to see the time 
passed in polished and intelligent society, considered 
among the beneficial as well as the pleasant portions 
of our existence, and not consigned over, as it too fre- 
quently is, to premeditated trifling, or systematic un- 
profitableness. Let us not, however be misunder- 
stood; it is not meant to prescribe that women should 
affect to talk on lofty subjects, so much as to suggest 
that they shoufd not bring good sense, simplicity, and 
precision, into those common subjects, of which, after 
all, both:the business and conversation of mankind is 
in a great measure made up. 

It is too well known how much the dread of impu- 
ted pedantry keeps off any thing that verges towards 
learned, and the terror of imputed enthusiasm staves 
off any thing that approaches to serous conversation, 
so that the two topics which peculiarly distinguish us, 
as rational and immortal beings, are by general con- 
sent in a good degree banished from the society of 
rational and immortal creatures. But we might al- 
most as consistently give up the comforts of fire be- 
cause a few persons have been burnt, and the benefit 
of water because some others have been drowned, as 
relinquish the enjoyment of intellectual, and the bless- 
ings of religious intercourse, because the learned 
world has sometimes been infested with pedants, and 
the religious world with fanatics. | 

Ladies commonly bring into good company, minds 
already too much relaxed by petty pursuits, rather 
than overstrained by intense application; the little- 
ness of the employments in which they are usually’ 
engaged, does not so exhaust their spirits as to make 
them stand in need of that relaxation from company, 
which severe -application or overwhelming business 
makes requisite for studious or public men. The due 
consideration of this circumstance might serve to 
bring the sexes more nearly on a level in society; 
and each might meet the other half way; for that de- 
gree of lively and easy conversation, which is a ne- 
cessary refreshment to the learned and the busy, 
would not decrease in pleasantness by being made of 
so rational a cast as would yet somewhat raise the 
minds of women, who commonly seek society as a 
scene of pleasure, as a refuge from intense thought 
or exhausting labour. 

It is a disadvantage even to those women who keep 
the best company, that it is unhappily almost estab- 
lished into a system, by the other sex, to postpone ey- 
ery thing like instructive discourse till the ladies are 
withdrawn; their retreat serving as a kind of signa] 
for the exercise of intellect. And in the few cases 
in which it happens that any important discussion 
takes place in their presence, they are for the most 
part condered as having little interest in serious 
subjects. Strong truths, whenever such happen to, 
be addressed to them, are either diluted with flattery 
or kept back in part, or softened to their taste; or if 


the ladies express a wish for information on any 


point, they are put off with a compliment instead of 


a reason; and are considered as beings who are not 


expected to see and to judge of things as they re- 
ally exist. 


LEGISLATION. 

_ Most of our readers must be so far acquainted with 
‘the ancient form of Polish Diets, as to know that 
their resolutions were not legally valid if there was 
one dissenting voice, and that in many cases the most 
violent means were resorted to, to’ obtain unaninity. 
The following instance was related to our informer 

by a person of high rank. On some occasion, a provin- 


cial Diet was convened for the purpose of passing a — 


resolution which was generally acceptable, but to 
which it was apprehended one noble of the district 
would oppose his Veto. To escape this interruption, 
it was generally resolved to meet exactly at the hour 
of summons, to proceed to business upon the instant, 
and thus to elude the anticipated attempt of the indi- 
vidual to defeat the purpose of their meeting. They 
accordingly met at the hour, with the most accurate 
precision, and shut and bolted the door of their place 
of meeting. But the dissentient arrived a few min- 
utes afterwards, and entrance being refused, under 
the excuse that the Diet was already constituted, he 
climbed upon the roof of the hall, and it being sum- 
mer time, when no fires were lighted, descended 
through the vent into the stove by which, in winter, 
the apartment was heated. Here he lay perdu, until 
the vote was called, when, just as it was about to be 
recorded unanimous in favour of the proposed mea- 
sure, he thrust his head out of the stove, like a turtle 
protruding his neck from his shell, and pronounced 
the fatal Veto. Unfortunately for himself, instead 
of instantly withdrawing his head, he looked round 
for an instant with exultation, to remark and enjoy 
the confusion which his sudden appearance and inter- 
ruption had excited intheassembly. One of the no- 
bles who stood by, unsheathed his sabre, and sever- 
ed at one blow the head ofthe dissentient from his 
body. Our noble informer expressing some doubt 
of a story so extraordinary, was referred for its con- 
firmation to Prince Sobiesky, afterwards King of 
Poland, who not only bore testimony to the strange 
scene as what he had himself witnessed, but de- 
clared that the head of the Dietin rolled over his 
own foot, almost as soon as he heard the word Vete 
uttered. Such aconstitution required much amelio- 
ration; but that formed'no apology for the neighbor- 
ing states who dismembered and appropriated to 
themselves an independent kingdom, with the faults 
or advantages of whose government they had not the 
slightest right to interfere.—Scott’s Napoleon. 


A FINE WOMAN. | 7 

It is very pleasant to observe how differently mo- 
dern writers aud the inspired author of the book of 
Proverbs, describe a fine woman. The former con- 
fine their praise chiefly to personal charms and orna- 
mental accomplishments, the latter celebrates only 
the virtues of a valuable mistress-of a family, of a use- 
ful member of Society; the one is perfectly acquainted 
with all the fashionable languages of Europe, the 
other opens her mouth with wisdom, and is perfeetly 
acquainted with all the uses of the needle, the distaff, 
and the loom; the business of the one is pleasure; the 
pleasure of the other is business; the one is admired 
abroad, the other at home. Her children rise up 
and call her blessed, and her husband also praigeth 


‘her. There is no name in the world equal to this, nor 


is there a note in music half so delightful as the re- 


spectful language with which the grateful son or 
daughter perpetuates the memory of a sensible and 


affectionate mother. 
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(For the Philadelphia Album.} 
THE WARRIOR, | 

‘“‘ The morning sun is shining bright upon the battle plain, 
And still thou sleep’st—wake, warrior wake, and take thy 

steed again, 
His mane that once was stiff with gore, again is waving fast, 
Upon the breeze as of’t ’twas wont, amid the battle’s blast. 
Thrice hath the war-peal thundered by since thou hast sunk to 

sleep, 


‘Hath not it rous’d thee from thy dream, nor broke thy slum- 


ber deep? | 

Far o’er the plain the banner red once more is streaming 

high | 

And spear, and lance, and sabre bright, are flashing to the 

And cymbals clash and trumpet’s clang the solemn stillness 
break, 

And here thy gallant charger stands—wake slumbering war- 
rior wake.” | 

‘* Hush, gentle stranger, hush that strain,” a weeping mother 
sung, 

And sadly on the sighing winds the mournful music rung. 

“*Hush, gentle stranger, hush that strain!—my heart is lone 

and sear, 

‘Thou can’st not wake my warrior boy that sleeps in silence 
here. 

Uve comb’d his flowing flaxen hair, and from it wip’d the 
dew, 

Here gaze upon the features pale, that of’t I’ve lov’d to view; 

And if thy bosom e’er hath burn’d the warrior’s joys to know, 

Oh! read them on that sunken cheek and in a mother’s woe. 

They said my boy, that Fame would twine the laurel wreath 
for thee, , 

Alas! alas! that it should weave the cypress sad for me.” 

HARP OF THE ISLE, 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
FRIENDSHIP. 
It was not when the star was bright, that rules thy destiny, 
And when thy heart was gay and light, thy spirit wildly free, 
When = fortune beckon’d thee, and ardent hope was 
ine 
_ What then could’st claim that sympathy, which makes thy 
sorrow mine. | 


It was not when thy joyous smile, and careless gaiety— 


All thought of sadness could beguile, and draw all hearts to f 


thee, 
Or when approving friends around, applauded and admired, 
That one such answering throb was found, as sorrow has in- 
spired. 


Young love is caught by happy smiles, and mirthful revelry, 

And fondly dwells ’mid frolic wiles, the soul’s festivity, 

But friendship, fervent, lasting, deep, within that heart is 
found, 

Where anxious feeling cannot sleep, sad, silent, and profound. 


Where hope contends with trembling fears, and future des- 
tiny, 
lnvolved in gloomy clouds appears, and mark’d for misery, 
Then friendship, which in gayer hours, the heart could light- 
Is‘twined around tts vital powers, and rivets mind to mind. 


: For the Philadelphia Album. | | 
THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. — 


niet hours of my childhood, are ye faded, 
he frost-work of pleasure is melted away; 


Like roses they blossom and fade in a day. 


Let us look to the time when all passion and strife, 
And mem’ry’s dark page will dispel like a cloud, 
When the soul-beaming eye shows the last pang of life, 
And the angel of death the las: vision doth shroud. 


When the life-book of mortals before us‘appears, 

And justice her banners presents to our view, 

When through ether we float ’mid the bright rolling spheres, 
Then months, years and ages we’ll sigh not for you. 


When the earth and the sea all their tenants disclose, 
. Phe mountains shall fall and the rivers shall cease, 
Then bright as the sun, when on Eden it rose, 

Our pleasures we'll mingle in regions of peace. 


’Mid the shadows of death, what mysterious chain, 
Connects us with scenes so enchantingly dear; 


| In those mansions of love the blessed shall resign, 


And angels and saints in white robes shall appear. 


Let not riches disturb us, nor fame let us crave, 

Our moons are fast waning, our pleasures are few; 
‘When the glow of that morning shall lighten the grave, 
Then months, years and ages we'll sigh not for you. 


QUINSIGAMOND. 


< 


> 


THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours. 

From all we encounter some good to elicit . 

‘As bees gather sweets from the meanest of abwers 


(For the Philadelphia Album. 


TO AMANDA. 


I have burst from my boyhood, my dearest, 
With a soul full of passion and love, 

And my pathway through life if thy bonny smile cheerest, 
Shall a garden of wild flowers prove.— 


I have thrown by the coyness of childhood, 
And have put on the mantle of man, 

Yet I still am as fond of romance and the wild-wood, 
As when bound by young infancy’s span.— 


I have pouted‘out the wildest of feelings, 
That swelled in my volatile breast, 

And the faith and the fervour that tinged its revealings,. 
Were caught from the homes of the blest. 


I have vowed that the heaven I ceurted, 
Was hid in the light of thine eyes, 

I have cursed thy deceit, yet have recklessly sported, 
That I knew thee no child of the skies. 


Thou art wild as the fawn in the mountain, 
Thou art fair as the rose on the lea, 

Thou art false as the bubble that bursts in the fountain, 
But I care not if faithful to me.— 


I have sworn that I love thee to madness, 
And have called up the demons of wrath, 
To atlest that no changes of joy or of sadness, 

Shill swerve me from honesty’s path.— 


Thea away with the shadows of doubting, 
Away with the frowns I detest, 

Away with deceit and the coldness of pouting, 
For I long with thy love tobe blest.— 


I have scorned all the idiots who fiaunted, 
- Like flies, in the beams of thy smile, 
I have hated each fool whom thy beauty enchanted, 
And art made a victim to guile. 


But beware lest the web ofa spider, 
Entangle the genius that wove it, 
For the lip that belongs to a callous derider, 
Will seldom find bosoms to love it. - , 


I have sworn I adore thee to madness, 

And have bath’d my wild soul in caresses, — 

But I loathe the tame fool who could tell thee of sadness, 
Whilst another thy rosy lips presses. 


Through pride an arch-angel has perished, 

And forever in torments must roll, 

Then beware, oh beware, lest the love I have cherished, 
Through pride shall be torn from my soul. 7 


ROMEO. 


Een youth’s brightest hopes when by sorrow oershaded, | 


AN IRISH APOLOGY. ie 
An Irish horse-dealer sold a mare, as sound wind and 
limb and without fault. It afterwards appeared that the 
poor beast could not see at all with one eye, and was 
almost blind of the other. The purchaser finding this, 
made heavy complaints to the dealer, and reminded 
him, that he engaged the mare to be without fault. 
“To be sure,” replied the: other, **to be sure,” | did 
‘but then, my dear, the poor crater’s blindness is not her 
fault, but her misfortune.” 


What are the sorrows of the young? Their glowing 
minds soon close above the wound; their elastic Spirits 
soon rise beneath the pressure; their green and duc. 
tile affections soon twine around new objects, but the 
sorrows of the poor, who have no outward appliances 
to soothe; the sorrows of the aged, with whom life at 
best is but as‘a wintry day, and who can look for no 
after growth of joy; the sorrws of a widow, aged, sol. 
itary, destitute, mourning ovéran only son, the last 
solace of her years, these are the sorrows, which makes 
us feel the impotency of consolation. 


_ Caution in crediting, reserve in speaking, and revea. 
| ling one’s self to very few, are the best securities both 
of peace and good understanding with the world, and 
of the inward peace of our own minds. 


ELEGANT EXTRACT. | 


--~ “Oh dismal dole, when the secret soul, 

Is mock’d by the outward showing: 

When we dress the eyes, ina gay disguise, 
While the tears are inward flowing; 

When groans and grief, would be a relief, 
But with carols ve keep them under, 

And a laugh we start, when the throbbing heart, 
Is ready to burst asunder! 


A wound most sore, in the bosom’s core, 
That mocks relief in healing, 

When the man we love, all others above, 
At our feet is fondy kneeling; 

When we deeply yearn, his vows to return, 
But, oh! most thrilling trial! 

We force the tongue, when the heart is wrung, 
To utter a faint denial!” 


t 


REAL FRIENDS. 


When Socrates was building a house at Athens, being 
asked by one who observed the smallness of the de. 
sign, why a man so eminent should not have an abode 


|| more suitable to his dignity? he replied, that he shouk 


think himself sufficiently accommodated if he could 
see that narrow habitation filled with real friend, 
Such was the opinion of this great master of human 
nature, concerning the unfrequency of such a union of 
minds as might desérve the name of friendship, that 
among the multitude whom vanity or curiosity, civility 
or veneration, crowded about him, he did not expect 
that very spacious apartments would be very necessary 
to contain all, who should regard him with sincere 
kindness, or adhere to him with fidelity, 


A maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of the 
seven suges of Greece, left as a memorial of his know! 
edge and benevolence, was—anger——‘‘ be master of thy 
anger.”’, He considered anger as the great disturber of 
human life, the chief enemy both of public happiness 
and private tranquility, and therefore thought, that lie 
could not lay on posterity a stronger obligation to pr¢- 
serve his memory, than by leaving them a cautic! 
against this outrageous passion, . 


It is singular that the same maxim should have been 
adopted by three distinguished commanders—Turenne, 
Bonaparte, and Nelson—each of whom is recorded to 
have said, “ He had done nothing so long as any thing 
remained to be done.” 

’ To forget all benefits, and to conceal the remen- 
brance of all injuries, are maxims by which political 
mien lose their honor, but make their fortunes. ---Lif of 
Bishop Watson. 

Philosophers have puzzled themselves: how to de- 
fine man so as to distinguish him from other animals. 
Burke says, “ Man is an animal thattooks his victuals.” 
‘‘ Then,”’ says Johnson, ‘the proverb is just, that there 
is reason in roasting eggs.” Dr. Adam Smith has hit 
the case. “Man,” says he, “is an animal that makes 
hargains--- no other animal doesthis. Oné dog docs 


|| not change a bone with another.” . 
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